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IV 
MELODIC  EMBELLISHMENTS 


§1,  Embellishments  are  usually  thought  of 
as  melodic  ornamentations,  yet  the  term  may 
with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to  harmonic 
ornamentation.  Both  styles  are  illustrated  in 
this  Chapter. 

Roughly  speaking,  melodic  embellishments 
were  associated  with  the  harpsichord  and 
clavichord,  keyed  instruments  which  pre- 
ceded the  modern  piano,  and  harmonic  em- 
bellishments with  the  latter  instrument.  This 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  rigid  classification, 
for  melodic  ornamentations  are  quite  common 
in  music  written  in  modern  times,  and  chord 
elaborations  are  frequent  in  works  for  the 
older  instruments;  but  it  does  represent  pre- 
vailing methods  and  tendencies.  The  wealth 
of  ornaments  exhibited  in  the  works  of  the 

RONDO  •  tMusic  °N  page  ten] 

A  MINOR 

§2.  To  interpret  this  Rondo  properly  one 
must  appreciate  the  consummate  grace  of  its 
melody  and  the  absolute  perfection  of  its 
form.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  ornaments,  and  strict  attention  be 
given  to  the  phrase  divisions. 

The  ornaments  should  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  melody  and  need  therefore  to  be 
perfectly  even  in  the  matter  of  tone  force.  In 
the  opening  measure  ( 1 )  the  Grace  note 
[Z)#]  is  to  be  played  simultaneously  with  the 
Bass  note  [A].  This  will  result  in  a  slight 
rubato,  by  which  the  length  of  the  measure 
will  exceed  the  value  of  six  eighth  notes.  The 
principal  note  [£]  does  not  lose  by  the  em- 
bellishment— it  should  receive  its  full  value. 
Since  the  A  in  the  left-hand  part  is  played 
with  the  first  tone  of  the  embellishing  group, 
the  entrance  of  the  second  eighth  note  in  the 
left  hand  will  be  delayed  a  little.  An  attempt 
to  play  this  measure  in  absolutely  strict  time 
will  only  result  in  a  cramped,  mechanical  ef- 
fect entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  graceful 
lines  of  the  Theme.  Similar  cases  occur  later 
in  the  period  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 


17th  and  18th  century  writers  could  only  have 
sprung  up  under  the  influence  of  the  instru- 
ments of  that  time;  and  when  these  instruments 
were  superseded  by  others,  most  of  the  orna- 
ments were  speedily  discarded.  But  with 
their  disuse  came  a  greater  gain,  for  the  im- 
proved instrument  opened  up  the  possibilities 
of  developing  the  accompanying  parts,  as  well 
as  new  and  more  effective  treatment  of  the 
melody. 

The  old-time  embellishments  are  still  effec- 
tive, even  when  played  on  modern  instru- 
ments, and  should  receive  careful  attention. 
They  impart  to  the  music  a  quaintness  and  an 
antique  charm  which  the  more  highly  colored 
modern  works  lack,  and  their  playing  de- 
mands considerable  skill. 

WOLFGANG  AMADEUS  MOZART 

1756-1791 

period  (5,  9).  In  the  second  period  the  first 
Turn  (10)  should  be  placed  on  the  second 
eighth  count,  and  the  second  Turn  (14)  on 
the  fifth  count  of  the  measure. 

In  the  First  Departure  (31)  the  upper 
notes  in  the  right-hand  part  are  to  be  well 
bound,  and  the  phrases  carefully  outlined.  In 
the  second  period  the  ornamented  and  sus- 
tained melody  tones  in  the  right  hand  (42, 
44)  must  be  given  their  full  time  in  length, 
with  a  slight  additional  stress.  In  the  follow- 
ing period  (49)  the  motives  should  be  out- 
lined carefully  and  the  imitations  brought 
forward  with  equal  prominence.  As  this  di- 
vision approaches  the  climax  (64)  a  bolder 
tone  quality  is  needed.  This,  however,  should 
not  be  harsh,  but  ought  always  to  preserve  the 
round  cantabile  character  which  best  suits  the 
works  of  Mozart. 

The  Cadenza  passage  just  before  the  second 
Return  to  the  First  Theme  (125)  should  be 
extremely  legato,  though  preserving  notice^ 
able  division  into  motives  as  indicated  by  the 
slurs.  The  Trills  which  soon  follow  (134) 
must  begin  with  the  auxiliary  tone  above. 
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Absolute  clarity  of  all  tones  is  essential  in  is  no  better  opportunity  for  the  display  of  a 

this,  as  in  all  of  Mozarts  works;  but  this  does  fine  color  sense  than  is  afforded  by  this  Rondo, 

not  in  any  sense  preclude  distinctions  of  tone-  which  also  is  especially  rich  in  dynamic  and 

color.     Indeed,  in  all  piano  literature  there  emotional  possibilities. 


PRELUDE  AND  FUGUE  ^^c  ™ 

C  MAJOR,  No.   I,   from  "The  Well-Tempered   Clavichord" 

§3.  The  Prelude  to  the  first  Fugue  of  the 
Well-Tempered  Clavichord  furnishes  one 
of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  chord 
figuration  to  be  found  anywhere  in  piano  lit- 
erature, .The  broken  chords,  in  most  cases, 
outline  a  score  in  five  voices,  which,  if  con- 
sidered contrapuntally,  is  of  astonishing 
purity  in  its  voice  leadings.  The  melodic  in- 
terest of  this  Prelude  inspired  Gounod  to  use 
it  as  a  harmonic  background  for  his  famous 
"Ave  Maria." 

Evenness  of  touch,  correct  note  values,  and 
care  given  to  the  marks  of  expression  will 
tend  to  bring  out  the  character  of  this  noble 
work. 

The  rhythmic  motive  upon  which  the  Pre- 
lude is  built  consists  of  an  upward  arpeggio, 
which  outlines  the  tones  of  the  accompanying 
chords,  and  at  the  same  time  traces  a  melody 
with  the  upper  tones  of  the  design.  The  al- 
ternating of  the  hands  as  the  motive  passes 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  tones  should  be 
so  smooth  as  to  give  the  effect  of  absolute  con- 
tinuity. It  is  necessary  to  accent  each  Bass 
note,  and  a  secondary  accent  must  fall  on  the 
first  tone  of  the  right-hand  group.  Care  must 
therefore  be  taken  not  to  give  more  than  an 
ordinary  tone  pressure  to  the  second  note  of 
the  left-hand  group ;  otherwise  the  rhythm 
will  become  disjointed. 

The  right  hand  may  sustain  the  upper  note 
of  each  design  very  slightly  beyond  its  value 
so  as  more  definitely  to  establish  the  melodic 
outline.  The  Damper  Pedal  should  be  used 
to  sustain  the  immediate  tones  of  the  design, 
and  must  be  changed  for  every  new  chord 
foundation. 

In  order  fully  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
the  melodic  line,  the  student  should  first  prac- 
tise this  Prelude  in  the  form  of  solid  chords. 
The  Piece  is  not  merely  a  series  of  chords 
broken  up  into  a  rhythmical  design;  there  is 
present  a  melody,  outlined  by  the  upper  notes, 


page  five]       JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH 

1685-1750 

and  which  becomes  evident  as  soon  as  the 
Piece  is  played  in  the  manner  suggested.  This 
exercise,  however,  is  only  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  the  student's  attention  to  the  melodic 
value  of  the  upper  voice.  In  actual  perfor- 
mance the  broken-chord  figure  on  which  the 
Prelude  is  based  should  be  played  with  an 
even,  non-legato  touch,  in  imitation  of  the 
clavichord  style.  The  melody  should  be  sug- 
gested rather  than  distinctly  presented.  Re- 
garded from  another  point  of  view,  this  Pre- 
lude is  one  of  the  best  examples  in  which  mod- 
ern tone-color  can  be  introduced  into  a  classic 
work  without  that  detrimental  effect  which 
is  likely  to  happen  from  an  injudicious  mix- 
ture of  the  Ancient  and  Modern. 

§4.  The  FUGUE  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  entire  series  of  forty-eight  Pre- 
ludes and  Fugues  which  constitute  the  Well- 
Tempered  Clavichord.  Besides  its  unusually 
fine  melodic"  character,  its  contrapuntal  treat- 
ment is  most  spontaneous,  and  never  for  a  mo- 
ment suggests  artificial  or  studied  effect. 
There  are  but  three  measures — the  fifth  from 
the  end  and  the  last  two — in  which  the  Sub- 
ject does  not  appear. 

The  Exposition  of  this  Fugue  is  irregular. 
Bach  seldom  departed  from  the  strict  rules 
governing  the  first  presentations  of  the  Sub- 
ject, but  this  Fugue  is  a  notable  exception. 
The  most  important  of  these  rules  was  that 
in  a  four-voice  fugue  the  order  of  entrance 
should  be  Subject,  Answer,  Subject,  Answer. 
The  two  Subjects  began  on  the  same  note,  an 
Octave  apart,  and  the  two  Answers  were 
transposed  to  the  Fifth,  the  second  Answer 
appearing  an  Octave  from  the  first  Answer. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  order  is  not  fol- 
lowed in  this  Fugue.  The  Subject  is  an- 
nounced by  the  left  hand  ( 1 ),  followed  by  the 
first  Answer  entering  in  the  right  hand  part 
after  the  second  half  of  the  second  measure 
(2).    The  Tenor  voice  enters  two  measures 
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later  (4),  not  as  Subject,  as  one  might  ex- 
pect, but  as  the  second  Answer,  transposed  an 
Octave  below  the  first  Answer  (2).  The  sec- 
ond appearance  of  the  Subject,  an  Octave  be- 
low the  first  appearance  of  the  Subject,  then 
follows  in  the  Bass  (5).  The  order,  then,  is 
Subject  (1),  Answer  (2),  Answer  (4),  Sub- 
ject (5).  To  the  end  of  the  Fugue  there 
is  not  a  moment  when  some  part  of  the 
Subject  is  not  found  in  one  or  more  voices, 
often  with  closely  woven  stretto  passages, 
wherein  the  Subject  piles  upon  itself  so 
heavily,  that  without  the  exercise  of  the  great- 
est care  the  individuality  of  the  separate 
voices  will  become  obscured.  There  are  ten 
stretti,  some  of  which  are  so  cleverly  written 
that  they  might  almost  escape  the  ear,  unless 
aided  by  the  eye.  However,  if  the  entrance 
of  each  voice  is  announced  prominently,  its 
continuation  becomes  recognizable,  at  least 
until  the  next  voice  with  the  same  material 
supersedes  it.  An  allargando  approximating 
a  rallentando  may  be  made  at  the  end,  and 
though  a  diminuendo  is  permissible,  each  tone 
must  remain  clear  to  the  last. 

The  different  voices,  as  they  enter,  should 
be  well  brought  out  and  should  consistently 
"sing"  throughout.  A  close  observance  of  ties 
and  dynamics  is  required,  as  well  as  a  firm, 
unvarying  tempo. 

Structurally  considered,  this  Fugue  consists 
of  three  main  divisions,  or  sections.  Of  these, 
the  first  section,  or  Exposition,  ends  in  the 
seventh  measure  (7).  Following  this  is  a  de- 
velopment of  seventeen  measures,  which  may 
be  subdivided  into  three  smaller  sections 
(14),  (19),  (24).  The  third  and  last  section 
constitutes  the  Coda   (24).     The  polyphonic 


treatment  of  the  material  throughout  the 
Fugue  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  demand  that 
the  player  guard  against  monotony  of  tonal 
effect.  The  stretto  treatments  of  the  Subject 
in  the  second  division,  interesting  as  they  are, 
still  need  to  be  emphasized,  or  reinforced,  by 
a  different  method  of  delivery  than  that  em- 
ployed in  the  Exposition  and  the  Coda.  To 
secure  this  tonal  variety  an  effective  plan 
would  be  to  play  the  Exposition  with  a 
straightforward  singing  tone  but  with  no  at- 
tempt whatever  at  color  until  in  the  second 
division.  To  add  tone-coloring  is  possible  on 
the  modern  grand  piano  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  is  often  realized,  the  more  delicate 
contrasts  too  often  neglected  in  favor  of  mere 
bigness  of  tone.  With  the  Coda,  return  to  the 
simple  style  of  the  Exposition. 

In  every  fugue  of  Bach  there  is  always  some 
element  present  which  gives  unity  and  consis- 
tency of  form,  and  which  prevents  the  texture 
from  degenerating  into  an  aimless  meander- 
ing of  contrapuntal  parts.  In  the  Fugue 
studied  in  Chapter  I  we  saw  that  this  element 
was  the  consistent  use  of  a  Countersubject  al- 
most as  characteristic  as  the  Subject  itself, 
which  always  appeared  with  the  Subject.  No 
such  Countersubject  is  present  in  the  C  major 
Fugue,  but  taking  its  place,  as  a  means  of  im- 
parting unity  to  the  whole  design,  is  the  con- 
sistent development  of  the  stretto  possibilities 
of  the  Subject.  For  a  fugue  only  twenty- 
seven  measures  long  to  contain  ten  stretti  is 
unusual,  even  for  Bach,  but  to  accomplish 
such  a  contrapuntal  feat  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  any  suggestion  of  effort  and  calculation 
is  an  example  of  mastery  in  which  the  "sphinx 
of  Eisenach"  is  unrivalled. 


SI  OISEAU  J'ETAIS     (Were  I  a  Bird) 

[music  on  page  twenty] 


ETUDE 

Op.  2,  No.  6 

§5.  Henselt,  the  eminent  pianist  and  com- 
poser, attained  great  renown  during  his  life- 
time. His  works  were  admired  throughout 
Europe,  especially  in  Germany  and  Russia, 
where  he  was  Imperial  Court  Pianist.  Be- 
sides a  Concerto  and  a  number  of  famous 
Etudes,  of  which  the  one  in  this  Chapter  is 
among  the  best  known,  his  fame  rests  chiefly 
upon  a  number  of  salon  pieces  of  the  better 


ADOLPH  HENSELT 

1814-1899 

type.  His  style  has  been  aptly  compared  with 
that  of  Chopin.  Like  Chopin,  he  had  a  keen 
understanding  of  the  hidden  possibilities  of 
the  piano,  and  was  fully  aware  of  its  peculiar 
charm  and  beauty.  In  addition  he  was  an 
exponent  of  thorough  technical  study  and 
preparation. 

This  famous  ETUDE  is  still  a  world  favor- 
ite.    It  has  appeared  upon  the  programs  of 
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virtually  all  of  the  great  pianists.  Its  light- 
ness, grace,  harmonic  and  melodic  charm  are 
fascinating.  Its  fluttering  and  zephyr-like 
qualities  aptly  portray  the  couplet  which  is 
its  motto: 

"Si  oiseau  fetais, 
A  toi  je  volerais!" 

("Were  I  a  bird, 
To  thee  I'd  fly!") 

It  is  patterned  upon  the  simple  Song  Form. 
The  first  part  is  in  the  Key  of  F-sharp  major; 
the  second  part  in  E-fiat  minor.  A  Return  by 
intermediate  periods  to  the  first  part  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  Coda. 

§6.  On  account  of  its  apparent  technical 
complexity  the  ETUDE  should  at  first  be  prac- 
tised very  slowly,  and  with  the  utmost  care 
and  patience — one  phrase  at  a  time;  then  in 
half  periods,  and  finally  in  periods.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  practise  the  hands  separately,  and 
to  listen  to  every  detail  of  the  music.  Inac- 
curacy in  playing  may  be  forestalled  only  by 
avoiding  incorrect  notes  during  initial  prac- 
tice, which  is  the  habit-forming  stage.  The 
proper  fingering  should  be  observed  even  be- 
fore the  correctness  of  the  note,  at  least  as 
regards  importance. 

The  Damper  Pedal  is  first  practised  in 
conjunction  with  the  left  hand.  Its  function 
must  receive  the  same  scrupulous  and  exact 
rhythmic  care  as  is  given  to  notes  and  rests. 
In  this  composition  it  should  be  used  in  the 
blending  of  the  harmonies. 

Interlocking  figures  of  this  kind  are  capa- 
ble of  many  different  conceptions  of  the 
melodic  outline.  There  are  extant  many  dif- 
ferent editions  of  "If  I  Were  a  Bird."  Among 
the  many  points  of  difference  in  the  various 
editings  are  such  as  the  division  of  the  melodic 
material  into  motives  of  various  lengths,  and 
indications  whereby  such  divisions  are  ren- 
dered definite  through  means  of  accentuation, 
and  of  continuous  legato  phrasing,  or  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  material  is  changed 
from  one  to  the  other  hand. 

In  all  of  the  examples  shown  in  Illustration 
No.  1,  the  harmonic  outline  of  course  re- 
mains the  same,  but  the  rhythmic  grouping 


of  the  tones  into  motives  is  quite  dissimilar. 
A  comparison  of  the  various  styles  of  notation 
will  be  highly  illuminating.  The  manner 
shown  at  B  is  recommended  where  a  mini- 
mizing of  technical  difficulty  is  desirable,  al- 
though in  that  shown  at  A  perhaps  the  musi- 
cal intent  is  more  clearly  indicated  and  will 
in  the  end  prove  most  satisfactory. 

Illustration  No.  1 
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§7.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  though  it 
has  a  title,  this  work  was  primarily  conceived 
as  a  Study.  It  is  therefore  to  be  used  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  technical  perfection.  To 
this  end  various  practice  devices  may  be  used, 
such  as  different  kinds  of  touch:  legato,  stac- 
cato, semi-staccato,  combinations  of  legato 
and  staccato,  rhythmic  modifications,  dy- 
namic variations,  and  syncopated  phrasings. 

All  technical  work  presupposes  a  correct 
method  of  tone  production.  If  the  method 
of  practice  is  wrong,  much  valuable  time  and 
energy  will  prove  to  have  been  wasted.  The 
weight  or  gravitation  principle  of  tone  pro- 
duction is  especially  commended  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Study. 
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UNIVERSITY  melodic  embellishments  POST  GRADUATE 

COURSE  CHAPTER  IV 

CHAPTER  EXAMINATION 

1.  Give  the  years  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Mozart;  of  Henselt. 

2.  Point  out  the  repetitions  of  the  First  Subject  of  the  RONDO  by  Mozart. 

3.  Compare  the  style  of  the  departures  with  the  style  of  the  principal  subject. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  First  Departure? 


5.     Write  out  in  five  voices  the  complete  harmonic  background  of  the  Bach  PRELUDE  in  C 
major. 


6.     How  many  stretti  are  found  in  the  Fugue? 


7.     Define:  Salon  music;  cadenza;  stretto. 


8.     With  the  works  of  what  other  composer  have  the  compositions  of  Henselt  been  com- 
pared? 


9.    Write  an  analysis  of  the  piece  If  I  Were  a  Bird. 


10.     Explain  the  weight  or  gravitation  principle  of  tone  production? 


Student  •  Percentage 


Examined  by  Date 


